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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides background information on school 
reform and describes efforts to implement an assessment system for 
students with disabilities in 12 nongraded primary classrooms. 
Background information briefly covers the school restructuring 
movement, the history of nongraded primary education, alternative 
assessment strategies which focus orf real world applications, and the 
application of assessment procedures to general and special education 
needs. The assessment system described was designed to: (1) provide 
teachers with information they consider important; (2) document 
student achievement over time and in relation to normal achieving 
peers; and (3) facilitate communication between general and special 
education teachers. The program developed assessment tasks in 
reading, written expression, and mathematics. Discussion was limited 
to reading and written expression because of space and because 
teachers were more satisfied with the assessment information in these 
areas. Examples of r cessment tasks included identification of letter 
names, knowledge of most common letter sounds, and sentence copying 
for early primary (kindergarten and grade 1) students; and oral 
reading fluency and creative writing for late primary (grades 2 and 
3) students. Assessment at the end of the first year provided 
information on current practices and student performance, and these 
classroom-based authentic assessment procedures are to be continued a 
second year. Increased frequency in monitoring assessment of students 
identified as at risk is also planned. (Contains 12 references.) 
(DB) 
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School Restructuring 

S-rhool reform has received national atten- 
tion- during the last decade. National and state 
rrldates'targeting "Goals 2000" and "21st 
Century Schools" are discussed in schools, the 
professional literature, and in the media Gen- 
eral components that characterize the latest 
reform efforts include (a) the delegation -f 
decision making from the district level to the 
school level (Ogawa, 1994), (b) higher levelsof 
student achievement (U.S. Department of 
Education, p. 1), and (c) the use of alternative 
and authentic assessment practices to mea- 
sure student outcomes (Baker, O Neil, &1 Linn, 
1993 Linn, Baker, & Dunbar, 1991). One in- 
creasingly popular approach for achieving 
better student outcomes, and an approach 
that has been widely adopted in the state of 
Oregon, is the use of nongraded primary class- 
rooms that adhere to developmentally ???ro- 
priate practice. 

Nongraded Primary Education: 
Historical Perspective 

From the 1950s through the early 1970s, a 
movement in North America known as the 
Nongraded Elementary School challenged the 
traditional age-graded classroom structure. 
The major purpose of nongraded schools was 
to provide an alternative to the practices of 
grade level retention and promotion. In the 
1990s several states have promoted the struc- 
ture of nongraded classrooms as a way of 
achievinggenuineeducationalreform(Vyilhs 

1991) A fundamental addition to the latest 
nongraded movement is the notion of "devel- 
opmentally appropriate practices." These 
pLticesemphasizeactivity-based instruction 

and discourage grouping students by ability 
or performance. Developmentally appropri- 
ate practices (DAP) advocate that children 
should be allowed to develop and acquire 
skills at their own pace. For example, a tenet 
of DAP is that some children are not ready to 
learn to read at age o. and this should not he a 
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source of concern for educators. Addition- 
ally DAP practices support the integration ot 
curriculum throughout the school day , in place 
of the more traditional subject-by-subject in- 
struction. DAP tend to employ projects, learn- 
ing stations, and cooperative learning which 
are consistent with the philosophy of non- 
graded primary programs. 

Alternative Assessment Strategies 

Educational reforms havebegun to include 
new assessment approaches to align more 
closely with changes in school structure and 
classroom practices. Approaches to assessing 
student learning are changing dramatically in 
general education (GE) settings (Linn, Baker, 
& Dunbar, 1991), as well as in special educa- 
tion (SE) settings, although support for change 
in SE seems to be less widespread. In GE the 
shift in assessment strategies has moved from 
evaluating student learning with published 
multiple-choice tests to evaluating learning 
using "more open-ended problems, essays, 
hands-on science problems, computer simu- 
lations of real world problems, and portfolios 
of students work" (Linn, Baker, & Dunbar, 
1991 p 15) The hallmark of alternative as- 
sessment strategies is their "authenticity," the 
fact that thev reflect real applications of the 
challenging problems students engage in ev- 
ery day in the classroom and which mirror the 
real-worldproblemsstudentscanbeexpected 

to face beyond school. 

Reforming special education assessment 
practices has been spurred not so much by a 
paradigm shift in instruction as by a desire to 
make assessment more relevant to instruc- 
tional decision making and what students 
need to know, and do, to be successful m Gb 
settings. In addition to establishing a closer 
link between instruction and assessment, other 
characteristics of alternative assessment prac- 
tices in SE include utilizing more direct mea 
sures of performance, requiring production 
rather than selection responses, generating 
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data useful in making educational decisions 
beyond screening and eligibility for service, 
and collecting data that can be used to make 
formative decisions about student progress as 
well as summative decisions about overall 
student outcomes. 

Applying Assessment Procedures to Gen- 
eral and Special Education Needs 

The way reform affects GE and SE settings 
will have a strong influence on the educa- 
tional experiences of students wiih disabili- 
ties. For example, the combination of site- 
based management, one of the foundations of 
GE reform (Ogawa, 1994), with inclusion, a 
philosophy of SE service being advocated and 
implemented in many places throughout the 
country (Fuchs & Fuchs, 1994), has the poten 
tial to seriously alter the very nature of SE 
service. 

Technically adequate and functional as- 
sessment practices are needed to evaluate how 
students, including those with disabilities, are 
affected by the latest educational reform ef- 
forts. Understanding the limitations of as- 
sessment practices being promoted in GE and 
SE, and merging the strengths of assessment 
practices within each domain should facilitate 
evaluating the influence reform has on indi- 
vidual students. One approach to bridging 
the GE and SE assessment gaps is to increase 
the emphasis placed on classroom-based as- 
sessment procedures in which data have real 
meaning for teachers and classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Purpose 

One focus of our project in studying how 
school reform efforts affect students with dis- 
abilities has been on developing classroom- 
based assessment procedures. We are in the 
second year of data collection. In Year 1, our 
intent was to develop assessment procedures 
with teachers in the early and late primary 
grades that (a) they would find useful, (b) 
adhered to high standards of psychometric 
quality, and (c) would provide important in- 



formation on the performance of students with 
disabilities and students at risk for academic 
failure. Data collection activities in Year 2 are 
being designed to provide teachers with nor- 
mative data regarding the performance of all 
students and multiple points during the year, 
and more frequent data on the progress of 
selected students they believe are at risk. 

Student Assessment Year 1 
Setting 

The target elementary school involved is 
located in the Pacific Northwest and serves 
approximately 490 students in kindergarten 
through Grade 5. Twelve nongraded primary 
classrooms were the focus of data collection. 
Their class size averaged 29 students. The 
implementation of nongraded classrooms be- 
gan in this school during the 1992-93 school 
year. 

The nongraded model included six "early 
primary" classrooms combining kindergar- 
ten and first grade students. Kindergarten 
students arrived in the morning and were in 
school for two and one half hours, lea ving just 
before lunch. First-grade students were in 
school for 6 1/2 hours. In the six "late pri- 
mary" classrooms were second and third grade 
students. 

The assessment in Year 1 was conducted in 
the spring. The purpose was to determine 
how well students had mastered important 
objectives and to establish a student perfor- 
mance data base that we could build on in the 
following years. All students in the early and 
late primary block participated in the data 
collection. 

Procedures 

We collaborated with the early and late 
primary teachers on the development of all 
assessment tasks. During an initial 4-hour 
meeting with all teachers, it was decided that 
reading, written expression, and mathematics 
would constitute the assessment tasks forboth 
the early and late programs, and that to en- 
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hance decision making and continuity, there 
would be at least one common task between 
the programs. 

After this initial meeting, the early and late 
groups met separately with us to develop 
assessment tasks. The tasks were developed 
during three separate 4-hour meetings. Com- 
ponents of good assessment tasks were dis- 
cussed as well as the role of assessment with 
developmentally appropriate practices. Fol- 
lowing is a description of the tasks and a brief 
presentation of the results from the first year's 
implementation. We have limited our discus- 
sion to reading and written expression be- 
cause of space and because these were the 
areas teachers were most satisfied with the 
assessment information. 
Early Primary Tasks 

Reading. Three types of tasks were in- 
cluded in this assessment. All tasks required 
an oral response and were administered indi- 
vidually. First, students answered six ques- 
tions from Marie Clay's Concepts About Print 
Test. This was administered to identify if 
students were developing initial ideas about 
the purposes of books and print. 

On the second task set, students identified 
the letters and sounds of the alphabet. A page 
of random letters was presented to students, 
and they had to identify the names of capital 
and lower case letters, and thesounds of lower 
case letters. This task was administered be- 
cause teachers work on this skill with some of 
their students during the year and because 
knowledge of letter names and sounds has 
been found to be strong predictor of reading 
(Adams, 1990). The third set of tasks were 
reading tasks. First, students were asked to 
read four simple 3 to 5 word sentences. Stu- 
^ dents who had some success with reading the 

simple sentences were asked to read a passage 
selected by the teachers. 

We will report findings for the capital let- 
ter identification tasks and the letter-sound 
identification task. The number of correct 



responses out of 26 was the score used on each 
task in data analysis. 

Language Arts. Four types of writing tasks 
were included in the early primary assess- 
ment. The written expression tasks were ad- 
ministered to small groups of students (2-4). 
First, students were asked to write the letters 
of the alphabet. Second, students were asked 
to write their first and last name. Third, stu- 
dents were given a series of sentences pre- 
sented visually (copy from a paper, from a 
chart) or verbally (dictation) and asked to 
write them. 

On the fourth type of task, students had to 
develop the writing content on their own. 
They wrote in response to a picture prompt, 
completed a sentence that was started for 
them, and wrote a story in response \o a story 
starter. 

We will report findings from one of the 
sentence copying tasks. This was scored qu an- 
titatively, by counting the number of correct 
letter sequences, and qualitatively, by judging 
the form and alignment of letters on a 1 -5 scale 
(see Baker, Hall, & Tindal, in review). 
Late Primary Tasks 

Reading. The late primary reading tasks 
consisted of oral reading fluency (ORF) and a 
measure of oral retell. Students were admin- 
istered two teacher-selected ORF reading 
probes. Classroom teachers determined that 
students would read two probes of high and 
average difficulty or average and low diffi- 
culty. Thus, all students read the probe of 
average difficulty. The students selected their 
favorite of the two passages and completed an 
oral retell of that story. We will report the 
results of the ORF assessment, which used the 
number of words students read correctly in 
one minute as the dependent measure (Tindal 
& Marston, 1994). 

Language Arts. The teachers modeled the 
written expression tasks on two sources: (a) 
the procedures used during classroom writ- 
ing instruction, and (b, the Oregon State As- 
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sessment writing task. Students engaged in 
one writing task administered to the whole 
class by the classroom teacher over three days. 
On day one, students brainstormed possible 
content for two writing themes: describing 
how to make the best sandwich in the world, 
and describing a really good friend. The teach- 
ers were free to use whatever brainstorming 
techniques they preferred . One-half hour was 
allotted for this activity. On the second day, 
students selected the prompt they would write 
about. All students were allowed 30 minutes 
to write independently. On the third day, 
teachers lead students through a series of ques- 
tions which prompted editing of the material 
they had previously written. This activity 
took 20 minutes. 

We will present the results of the writing 
students did on Day 2. We will discuss the 
number of words students wrote in 30 min- 
utes, as well as a qualitative measure of the 
"cohesion" of the writing content. Cohesion 
refers to the sentence-by-sentence coordina- 
tion and flow of writing. 



Table 1. Early Primary Reading Assessment Task: Identify Capital 
Letter Names of the Alphabet 



Total Sample Kindergarten Students First-Grade Students 

fl Mean SD D Mean SD D Mean SD 

Total Number of Students 174 22.8 .5.9 85 20.9 7.1 89 24.6 3.7 
Teacher Judgment 



• High Achievers 


58 


25.5 


1.5 


32 


25.1 


1.9 


26 


25.9 


0.3 


• Average Achievers 


69 


23.4 


4.8 


33 


21.2 


6.1 


36 


25.5 


0.8 


• Low Achievers 


47 


18.6 


8.2 


20 


13.9 


8.6 


27 


22.1 


5.9 



School -Defined Status 

• General Education 

• Chapter I 

• Special Education 
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Results of Year 1 

The results of the Year 1 assessment will be 
presented separately for the early and late 
primary groups. For the early primary group, 
we will highlight student performance on two 
tasks in the reading assessment and one task 
in the writing assessment. With the late pri- 
mary group, we will discuss one task and one 
scoring procedure for the reading assessment 
and one task and two scoring procedures for 
the writing assessment. 

Early Primary Results in Reading 
The results for the early primary assess- 
ment in reading are presented in Tables 1 and 
2. Two measures are presented: identification 
of the 26 capital letter names, and knowledge 
of the most common sound for each of the 26 
letters. Thus, on each task, ?j score of 26 correct 
was possible. Student group performance can 
be examined in three ways. First, classroom 
teachers identified approximately equal 
groups of high, average, and low achievers. 
Second, the sample is divided into kindergar- 
ten students and first-grade students. Third, 









85 


20.9 


7.1 


55 


25.5 


2.1 














31 


23.6 


5.3 














3 


18.3 


5.5 
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Table 2. Early Primary Reading Assessment: Utter Sound Identification 





Total Sample 


Kindergarten 


Students 


First-Grade Students 




D 


Mean 


SD 


Q 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


Total Number of Students 


172 


14.7 


9.4 


83 


8.1 


8.3 


89 


20.9 


5.4 


Teacher Judgment 


















• 


• High Achievers 


58 


17.3 


8.4 


32 


12.5 


8.5 


26 


23.2 


2.5 


• Average Achievers 


69 


14.7 


9.1 


33 


7.6 


7.6 


36 


21.3 


4.1 


• Low Achievers 


45 


11.4 


10.2 


18 


1.3 


2.1 


27 


18.1 


7.5 


School-Defined Status 




















• General Education 








83 


8.1 


8.3 


55 


21.9 


0.7 


• Chapter 1 














31 


19.9 


6.8 














• Special Education 














3 


13.0 


7.5 



some of the students in Grade 1 received ser- 
vices beyond general education: 31 students 
were in Chapter 1, and Z students were in 
special education. 

Overall, there were few performance dif- 
ferences between student groups on knowl- 
edge of capital letter names, except for identi- 
fied low acluevers in kindergarten who scored 
only about half as well as the high achievers. 
The overall difference between kindergarten 
and first-grade students seems to be due pri- 
marily to the performance of low kindergar- 
ten students. 

A more interesting pattern occurs with 
letter sounds. A clear difference exits between 
kindergarten and first-grade students. For 
example, high-achieving kindergarten stu- 
dents scored lower than the lowest group of 
first-grade students. It may be that a focus on 
learning letter sounds occurs more with first 
grade than kindergarten students. Although 
teachers indicate that the teaching of any sub- 
ject may occur at any time throughout the day, 
they suggested that more formal academic 
instruction tended to occur in the afternoon, 
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after the kindergarten students were dis- 
missed. 

Early Primary Results in 
Written Expression 

The written expression result* are pre- 
sented for the sentence copying task, which 
was scored using two criteria presented in 
Tables 3 and 4. The number of correct letter 
sequences, out of 14 possible was calculated. 
Ihere were virtually no differences between 
the high, average, and low achievers in first 
grade, despite the fact that students only 
earned about 54% of the total possible score. 
The high-achieving kindergarten students 
performed about as weil as the first-grade 
students; the average- and low-achieving kin- 
dergarten students were about .41 and 1.0 
standard deviation units below the high- 
achievingkindergartenstudents,respectively. 

The teacher rated the form and alignment 
of the sentence copying task on a 1 to 5 scale 
anchored by student samples. They did not 
rate the students in their own class, and were 
not aware of whether a student they were 
rating was in kindergarten or first grade. In 
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general, the results show that first-grade stu- 
dents performed better than kindergarten stu- 
dents, and high, average, and low achievers 
scored consistent with that ranking. 

The data in Tables 1 through 4 provide 
fairly strong descriptive evidence that (a) first 
grade students performed better than kinder- 
garten student?, despite being in the same 
class, and (b) teachers do a good job of infor- 
mally assessing the skill levels of their stu- 



identification task may be important and per- 
haps should be reviewed. A more formal 
statistical analysis of the data are needed to 
address this question. 

Late Primary Results in Reading 
TheORFdata for the late primary students 
are presented in Table 5. These data are based 
on the passage of medium difficulty, which 
were administered to all late primary stu- 
dents. 



1 able 3 I arly Primary Writing Assessment Task: Copy a Sentence 
from a Chart Correct Letter Sequences 



Total Sample Kindergarten Students First-Grade Students 
Mean SD n Mean SD n Mean SD 



loial Numlx'i nl Students 


17? 


7.8 


1.5 


84 


7.3 


1.7 


89 


8.3 


1.0 


Ira* Iih Judgment 




















• Hiph Ai liirwiv 


40 


8.1 


1.0 


26 


8.0 


1.1 


20 


8.3 


0.9 


• Avriape Ai lucver< 


69 


7.8 


1.4 


33 


7.3 


1.6 


36 


8.3 


0.9 


• 1 v w Aihunris 


5K 


7.4 


1.8 


25 


6.3 


1.9 


33 


8.2 


1.2 


Si In ml Defined ' l.miv 




















• ( iriH'ial I'dik anon 








84 


7.3 


1.7 


55 


8.3 


1.0 


• Chaptei 1 














31 


8.2 


II 


• Special l-.duialion 














3 


8 3 


12 



dents. Finally, the data are inconclusive about 
the role of early intervention. A high percent- 
age of kindergarten students performed no- 
ticeably different than other kindergarten and 
first-grade students. Identifying these stu- 
dents as at-risk may be premature. Differ- 
ences in first grade are not apparent on most of 
the tasks. It may be that different tasks are 
needed to identify the continued problems 
low kindergarten students have in Grade 1. 
Conversely, the small differences in first grade 
on the capital letter naming task and the sound 



The data can be examined on the same 
dimensions as the early primary data, except 
that two levelsof achievement have been iden- 
tified by the teacher instead of three. Also, 
more students in special education are in the 
late primary group than early primary group. 
The reading fluency measure indicated that 
the differences between second and third grade 
students were not as dramatic as the differ- 
ences between student groupsbased on teacher 
judgment. At both second and third grade, 
there was an approximately 40 word-per- 
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Table 4. Early Primary Writing Assessment Task: Copy a 
Sentence from a Chart Qualitative Analysis 







Total Sample 


Kindergarten Students 


First-Grade Students 




0 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


0 


Mean 


SD 


Total Number of Students 


173 


2.6 


LI 


84 


2.2 


0.9 


89 


3.1 


1.1 


1 cachet Judgment 




















• High Achievers 


46 


3.1 


1.1 


26 


2.8 


0.8 


20 


3.6 


1.2 


• Average Achievers 


69 


2.8 


1 " 


33 


2.1 


0.9 


36 


3.4 


0.9 


• h>w Achievers 


58 


2.1 


0.9 


25 


1.6 


0.7 


33 


2.4 


0.9 


School Defined Status 




















•(ieneral 1 education 








84 


2.2 


0.4 


55 


3.4 


1.0 


• i haptcr 1 














31 


2.6 


1.1 


• Special Mutation 














3 


3.3 


1.2 



minute difference between high and low 
ach ie vement grou ps . Th is d i f f crencc p rod uces 
an effect size of approximately 1.3 standard 
deviation units. Apparently, teachers had a 
strong sense of their students' basic reading 
skills, and these reading skills corresponded 
closely to their judgments about overall stu- 
dent reading proficiency. 



Late Primary Results in 
Written Expression 

The data for written expression are pre- 
sented in Tables 6 and 7. Total number of 
words written is presented in Table 6, and the 
qualitative score of writing cohesion is in Table 
7. Teachers die? not rate their students' writing 
sk:*'s before *Ue assessment, so there are no 



Table 5. Late Primary Reading Assessment Task: Oral Reading 
Fluency Correct Words Per Minute 





Total Sampl 


e 


Second-Grade Students 


Third-Grade Students 




Q 


Mean 


SD 


11 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


Total Number of Students 


158 


80.8 


33.1 


76 


68.7 


32 7 


82 


92.0 


29.5 


School-Defined Status 




















• Genera) Education 


120 


92.4 


26.3 


56. 


81.3 


25.6 


64 


102.0 


23.1 


• Chapter 1 


25 


52.6 


22.4 


14 


41.4 


22.8 


1 1 


66.8 


11.6 


• Special Education 


13 


28.2 


21.7 


6 


14.2 


4.0 


7 


40.3 


23.6 


Teacher Defined Status 




















Above Average 


85 


101.0 


22.3 


29 


94.3 


19.4 


56 


104.0 


23.2 


Below Average 


73 


57.5 


27.9 


47 


52.9 


29.0 


26 


65.8 


24.1 
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Table 6. Late Primary Written Expression Asv ssmont 1 ask 
Total Number of Words Written 





Total Sampl 


e 


Second -Grade Students 


llurd-tnadc Students 




n 


Mean 


SD 


0 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


Total Number of Students 


152 


77.1 


46.9 


72 


607 


J7 7 


HO 


91 8 


49.5 


School-Defined Status 




















• General Education 


115 


81.2 


48.5 


53 


63 8 


40 9 


62 


96 0 


49.8 


• Chapter I 


25 


63.2 


32.4 


14 


53 0 


220 


II 


76 ! 


39.5 


• Special Education 


12 


66.8 


52.6 


5 


49.2 


36 9 


7 


79 A 


60.9 



high and low achievement groups as there 
were with the reading measure. 

As with the reading measure, the third- 
grade students produced more than second- 
grade students, although the effect sizes were 
less than 1. The most interesting finding on 
the writing task concerned the relation be- 
tween the amount of writing done by the 
special educationstudents and how their writ- 
ing was evaluated. In terms of writing pro- 
ductivity, the seven special education stu- 
dents in third grade produced more words 
than any of the student groups in second 
grade. However, the quality of their writing 
was rated the lowest of any group, except for 
special education students in second grade. 
Although this pattern is based on a small 
sample, it does highlight an interesting find- 
ing that may have instructional implications. 
For example, instruction with these special 
education students should focus more heavily, 
perhaps, on writing content than quantity. 

Student Assessment Year 2 
j Setting 

The school has made some changes in the 
nongraded primary structure for kindergar- 
ten through third-grade students in Year 2 of 
the project. The early primary group, previ- 

O 
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ously kindergarten and first grade, has split 
into separate kindergarten and first grade 
classes. Two kindergarten classrooms now 
include morning and afternoon sessions. There 
are about 23 students in each of the four ses- 
sions. First grade consists of four full day 
classrooms, with approximately 22 students 
per class. Teachers from kindergarten and 
first grade plan together as an early primary 
team, and some activities combine both grades. 
The late primary team has not altered its orga- 
nization or instructional approach. An addi- 
tional change occurred when the school re- 
ceived recognition and funding under a 
Carnegie Foundation Grant as a Basic School. 
Procedures 
The teachers have decided to maintain a 
strong focus on assessment in Year 2. This fall, 
ea~h team of teachers (the early primary team 
still consists of kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers) met with us to discuss the value of 
the assessment procedures developed and 
administered in the spring of Year 1. As each 
assessment task was discussed, teachers stated 
their satisfaction with the task and the practi- 
cal application of the results. The primary 
theme that came out of this meeting was that 
the most valued tasks were those that had the 
most clear implications for instruction. In 
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Table 7. Late Primary Written expression Assessemnet Task: 
Cohesion Rating on Sentence Row and Logic 





Total Sample 




Second-Grade Students 


Third-Grale Students 


n 


Mean 


SD 


11 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


Total Number of Students 


153 


2.5 


1.0 


73 


2.0 


0.7 


80 


2.8 


1.0 


School-Defined Sutus 




















• General Education 


116 


2.6 


1.0 


54 


2.1 


0.7 


62 


3.0 


0.9 


• Chapter 1 


25 


2.2 


0.9 


14 


1.8 


0.7 


11 


2.5 


0.9 


• Special Education 


12 


1.6 


0.6 


5 


1.6 


0.8 


7 


1.7 


0.4 



general, the teachers believed the measures 
represented what they taught. Overall, the 
results were highly valued. 

The measures administered in the spring 
of Year 1 could be used only to make 
summative decisions. Teachers had a single 
data point for each task on each student that 
was collected very close to the end of the year. 
In planning for Year 2, the teachers discussed 
several issues for decision making such as: (a) 
individual student performance, (b) instruc- 
tional/curriculum procedures, (c) group 
(classwide) performance, (d) school and level 
performance, and (e) communication with 
parents. Given the nature of the inquiries and 
the development of the measures, the teachers 
determined there was value in conducting 
multiple assessment activities multiple 
throughout the year. For the most part, each 
measure will be administered at least three 
times during the schodl year, at approximately 
equal intervals. A schedule for administra- 
S tion of each measure for the two levels ap- 

v pears in Table 8. 

Additional Plans 

As part of Year 2, teachers targeted stu- 
dents they believe are at-risk socially, behav- 
iorally, or academically. Target students will 
receive monthly administration of selected 
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measures. Parallel forms of each measure 
have been developed for assessment on a fre- 
quent basis. With parallel forms, the practice 
effect should not influence student perfor- 
mance. Rather, the data collected should illus- 
trate individual progress or lack of progress 
over the school year. The measures will be 
scored in a manner that is sensitive to student 
change. Therefore, monthly monitoring of 
student performance will provide teachers 
with academic information regarding student 
progress. Teachers may determine a need for 
somehow changing or supplementing the in- 
structional program. 

Teachers may use the data from all mea- 
sures to undergo program evaluation in any 
curriculum area. Additionally, in combina- 
tion with the measures collected for the entire 
level, teachers will have a local normative 
comparison group on identical measures. 
Teachers can examine an individual student's 
performance in reference to the group, and 
any movement in relation to relative standing 
in that group. 
Early Primary Team 

First-grade and kindergarten teachers met 
collectively in planning meetings to review 
the previous year's assessment procedures, 
and to determine what measures they would 
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MONITORING APPROACH 
NORMATIVE INDIVIDUAL 
PROGRESS: PROGRESS: 
ALL 56 AT-RISK 

STUDENTS STUDENTS 



EARLY PRIMARY 



Times per Year 



Once per Month 



READING 

Concepts About Print 
Letter Names 
Letter Sounds 
Sentence Reading 
Passage Reading 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

Alphabet Writing V \ \ V 

Name Writing V k V k v k vk 

Sentence Copying V >/ 
Sentence Writing >/ V 

Sentence Dictation V V 

Written Express.(Picture) V V V V 



LATE PRIMARY 



READING 

Passage choice(?) 
Oral Reading Fluency 
Oral Retell 



V V V 

V V V 

V V V 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

Writing Style 
Brainstorm 
Writing 
Editing 



Sequenced 

V V V V 

V V V V 

V V v V 



V 

V 
\ 



Random 

>/ 



12 
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use in Year 2 and for wimi purpose the data 
would be used. Additionally, one of the re- 
source teachers and the speech and language 
therapist attended the early primary team 
meetings. 

Reading. Teachers in both kindergarten 
and first grade chose to maintain the reading 
procedures developed in Year 1 . All students, 
regardless of age, receive the same measure 
consisting of five main tasks (see Year 1 mea- 
sure description). Assessment is stopped if or 
when a student "bottoms out." The consider- 
ation here is for students to demonstrate their 
abilities, and teachers do not want to push 
students into a situation of discomfort. 

At this time, the teachers also decided to 
have the reading measure administered three 
times during the school year to all students. 
After analyzing the baseline data in the fall of 
Year 2, data from several tasks were informa- 
tive in terms of student ability or inability to 
complete prereading and reading tasks. Not 
surprisingly, students identified as target stu- 
dents by teachers prior to the assessment gen- 
erally scored in the lower quarter of the class. 

Written Expression. The teachers opted to 
remove particular tasks from the previous 
version of the Written Expression measure. 
Several tasks had great similarity in skill re- 
quirements. For the most part, those tasks that 
did not show variance in student performance 
and were not useful for diagnostic purposes 
were dropped. Tasks that were maintained 
this year also differed between kindergarten 
and first grade. The types of tasks used in the 
1994-1995 measures are listed in Table 8. 

The teachers decided to have Written Ex- 
pression measures administered four times 
during the school year to all students. The 
teachers were interested in monitoring stu- 
dent ability to write more independent' and 
creatively, using the story starter. Addition- 
ally, they were interested in observing when 
student writing skills appeared to change 
qualitatively (e.g. spacing, alignment, letter 
formation). 



Late Primary Team 

Teachers began the decision-making pro- 
cess for the 1994-95 school year by reviewing 
procedures and results from the previous 
spring assessment and projects completed in 
coordination with the grant. The team, con- 
sisting of six general teachers, one resource 
specialist, and the music specialist began with 
the writing measures. Teachers for the most 
part were very satisfied with the format and 
structure of t' " assessment materials devel- 
oped and administered in the spring. Two 
meetings were scheduled to plan assessment 
in reading and written expression for this 
school year. Mathematics measures are still in 
the planning stages. 

Reading. The three reading passages used 
in the spring were selected again for fall as- 
sessment. Teachers found the information 
from last spring to be very useful, and decided 
to maintain the oral reading and oral retell 
measures. They are keeping the same proce- 
dures as the previous spring, including audio 
taping each student. Additionally, the teach- 
ers decided to have multiple administration 
periods during the year to analyze student 
performance over time rather than having one 
data point. The first assessment was adminis- 
tered in early October, and will be 
readministered with parallel form passages in 
the winter and late spring. Different reading 
passages for winter and spring will be se- 
lected using the same selection criterion estab- 
lished in Yearl. 

Written Expression. The teachers value writ- 
ing as an integral part of their curriculum. 
Writing tasks are interspersed across the in- 
structional day as \ component of basic aca- 
demics and conisnt area instruction. This 
year, the teachers have opted to administer 
similar writing tasks four times during the 
year, approximately once per nine-week quar- 
ter. In early October, the teachers designed a 
written expression iask for persuasive writ- 
ing. Students were to use information they 
had been learning about positive health habits 
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and apply that knowledge to convince their 
audience to eat healthy snacks (see Figure 1). 
Students were given two situations and se- 
lected their favorite about which to write. 

In future written expression administra- 
tions, teachers plan on assessing other writing 



styles including narrative, descriptive, and 
expository. The administration and scoring 
procedures will be identical for each sample 
collected. The intent is *o sample writing 
taught throughout the school year and to eval- 
uate student performance in each style. 



1. Think of a healthy snack. Write a story that tells what your healthy 
snack is and why it should be eaten. Convince your classmates that 
your healthy snack is the best and why they should eat it. 

2. Your teacher is about to put $.50 in a candy machine for a snack. 
Write a story to convince your teacher to choose a healthier snack 
and not candy. 



I Mi-.-, i » 1 1 1 1 1 U v <MI villi Ih'l IP l 
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Figure 1. Sample written expression task for persuasive writing. 
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Data Utilization 

Through this project, teachers are 
transitioning into using more authentic, yet 
technically adequate means by which to ob- 
tain indices of student performance. The in- 
troduction of classroom-based measures in 
nongraded early and iate primary school struc- 
ture has altered assessment practices for teach- 
ers in several ways. 

In the first project year, we learned current 
practices and student performance. From the 
initial assessment information, several tasks 
in reading and language arts identified stu- 
dents with differing skills. Many students 
clearly demonstrated knowledge on several 
tasks. Students' performance was measured 
at the same time, yet clear differences in per- 
formance were evident based on age level and 
ability. Teacher judgments of student perfor- 
mance were accurate when compared to as- 
sessment outcomes. This relationship pro- 
vides us with consequential and social valida- 
tion of the measures. Additionally, teachers 
were able to examine overall level of perfor- 
mance and evaluate program effectiveness in 
relation to the particular curriculum area. The 
assessment occurred after the majority of in- 
struction for the school year was complete. 
Therefore, as mentioned previously, these 
measures were summative rather than forma- 
tive. 

In planning for the future, the school con- 
tinues to work toward systematic restructur- 
ing, which includes the incorporation of DAP 
instruction in a nongraded primary setting 
that is inclusive for students with disabilities. 
Teachers will have direct information for de- 
cision making on three levels. First, continued 
formative evaluation of student performance 
will occur in basic academics. Second, data 
collection irom different contexts will be 
added; (a) observations will occur regularly in 
each classroom, and (b) the teachers will work 
to enhance teacher, school, and parent com- 
munication concerning student performance 



through reports, graphic displays sal portfo- 
lio content. 

Assessment 

The measures and procedures developed 
in Year 1 have contributed to implementation 
in Year 2. As stated previously, all students 
will receive multiple administrations of each 
measure, equally distributed across the school 
year. Administration of parallel forms of these 
measures 3 to 4 times throughout the school 
year will serve in the formative evaluation 
process. Teachers will be able to evaluate any 
individual student's performance in compari- 
son to his previous performance during the 
school year ana across multiple years, rather 
than having a single summative report on 
student performance at the end of each school 
year. 

Scoring procedures utilized are sensitive 
to small increments of change. By using par- 
allel forms of each measure multiple times 
throughout the school year, change will be 
detected in student performance. Teachers 
can use this information to make informed 
program decisions. For example, this fall 
while examining results from an initial mea- 
sure, teachers could evaluate and /or confirm 
scores for those students who were behind 
expected performance levels. Immediately, 
the teacher could plan instructional practices 
to supplement, or somehow change instruc- 
tion for that student or group of students. 
Following the next assessment period, the 
teachers will be able to evaluate the effect of 
the instructional intervention for an individual 
or group of students by comparing ind i vidual 
scores from one assessment period to the next. 

Additionally, four at-risk target students 
from each classroom will be measured monthly 
using parallel forms of selected tasks. By 
design, these students were selected by teach- 
ers for frequent monitoring. Data will be 
reported to teachers following each assess- 
ment. Teachers will be able to use this infor- 
mation from both individually-referenced and 
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norm-referenced view points. They can com- 
pare the student's performance to previous 
performance, noting change as well as indi- 
vidual performance in relation to relative 
standing within the peer group. Teachers can 
make informed decisions about a student's 
progress over time and determine if an inter- 
vention is necessary to best meet the student's 
educational needs. 

The teachers have a sense of expectations 
for student performance in a DAP setting. 
Teachers may use these data to judge actual 
performance against expectations as well as 
evaluate the program, curriculum, instruc- 
tional practices, and individual students. 
Observation and Consultation 
Thecontext within which the data are used 
is important to the restructuring efforts. Infor- 
mation collected on student performance is 
one essential piece within the structure of the 
nongraded primary setting. Students form 
the teacher's classrooms and teachers form 
the building structure. Multiple observations 
have been randomly scheduled in all non- 
graded primary classrooms. Our intent of 
these visits is to observe target students and 
peers in different classroom contexts. In con- 
cert with the grant research, observers will 
attend to the adaptations teachers make in the 
classroom structures and instruction for stu- 
dents with disabilities and students having 
difficulty with classroom academic and be- 
havioral expectations. Additionally, observ- 
ers note the inclusiveness of the setting. In 
other words, what is the degree to which 
students with disabilities are involved in in- 
struction and activities with their peers? We 
hope to observe if and when students partici- 
pate in the classroom setting, and how the 
teachers adapt instruction to make inclusion 
successful for all students in a nongraded 
primary classroom with DAP philosophy. 

A component -n i implementing the restruc- 
turing of nongra J?d primary classrooms in 
this school is the teamwork of teachers. As a 
part of team collaboration, teachers will con- 



sult with one another and /or specialists (e.g., 
chapter one and resource teachers) regarding 
students for whom they have academic or 
behavioral concerns. Recently, the early pri- 
mary teachers established a schedule of obser- 
vations in classrooms within their level The 
intent of these visits is to observe teaching 
practices, and get procedural information from 
one another. But most importantly, the teach- 
ers wish to discuss areas of concern and col- 
laborate about the instruction. For example, a 
teacher asked what the most effective way 
was to demonstrate and practice instruction 
from the big books. Rather than merely hear- 
ing a description of the procedure, this teacher 
will observe her colleagues teaching children 
from the same level. The teachers will then 
discuss and determine wha; procedure would 
be effective in another classroom. 

Communication 
An additional form of decision making 
involves communication. Teachers have 
scheduled assessments to receive student 
scores at nine-week grading periods. Graphic 
displays illustrate the performance of each 
primary level group. Scores displayed using 
both a histogram and box plot provide a visual 
representation of student performance distri- 
butions (see Figure 2). Teachers also will 
receive an individual report on each student, 
which numerically displays performance 
scores. Teachers may use the graphs and 
student scores to relate individual performance 
to the group. 

This year teachers have used results from 
the normative data collection to share with 
parents the present level of student perfor- 
mance and relative standing in the group. 
Teachers and parents were pleased with this 
procedure. Several teachers expressed how 
easy it was to demonstrate to parents the 
academic expectations of the classroom, and 
how their child was doing in relation to class- 
room expectations, previous performance, and 
their peers, 
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Oral Reading Fluency for 
All Students 
Medium Passage 
(The Lawn) 
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Descriptive Statistics 
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Mean 


60.336 


Std. Dev. 


38.733 


Std. Error 


3.206 


Count 


146 


Minimum 


0 


Maximum 


143.000 


# Missing 


5 



Oral Reading Fluency for 
All Students 
Medium Passage 
(The Lawn) 
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Figure 2. Correct words per minute tatistics for oral reading fluency tasks. 
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Summary 

Plans for data utilization have expanded 
during each project year. Teachers will be 
using assessment information in numerous 
contexts throughout the project. Addition- 
ally, observations and consultation opportu- 
nities have been structured to enhance com- 
munication with other team members and 
specialists. Teachers have a much broader 
and more accurate base from which to make 
decisions about students, curriculum, and pro- 
gram structure. Finally, reporting procedures 
are being developed to share information with 
parents and the community at large regarding 
student performance in all nongraded pri- 
mary classrooms. 

As the project moves into years three 
through five of implementation, further de- 
velopment of assessment materials is planned. 
Teachers are interested in measuring areas of 
philosophic import beyond basic academics. 
Additionally, the University of Oregon is in- 
terested in monitoring the methods and pro- 
cedures the teachers use for adaptation and 
inclusion of students with special needs in the 
nongraded primary settings. 
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